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POPULARITY IN LITERATURE 

BY B. A. SCOTT-JAMES 



If anything is worse than bad literature it is the tedious 
Pharisaism of the " man of culture." How flattering to 
the self-esteem to cast a supercilious eye upon the melo- 
dramatic, sentimental, unbeautiful books which constitute 
the mass of modern literature! The mass of modern lit- 
erature is provided for the mass of men and women, but 
history has proved that a small and educated public may 
embrace stupidities not less desiccating than the stupidity 
of the million. A cultured public in the eighteenth century 
which could tolerate Colley Cibber gains nothing by com- 
parison with an uncultured public which delights in Hall 
Caine. An author who attempted a poetic drama in the 
eighteenth century had to conform to the rules, but his 
compliance with convention is worth no more to literature 
than the libertinism of the modern reporter. The correct 
taste of that period is sufficiently flagellated in Swift's 
Recipe to Make an Epic Poem, wherein he " makes it 
manifest that epic poems may be made without genius, nay 
without learning or much reading. ... It is easily brought 
about by him that has a genius, but the skill lies in doing 
it without one." To this day there exists an oligarchy of 
academic persons whose taste is almost exactly on a par 
with the taste most in evidence two hundred years ago. 
They are the people who estimate literature by its cor- 
rectness rather than by its fineness or power, who are im- 
pregnable in their little fortress of pedantry, and are for- 
ever secure against the attacks of original genius. 

If then we find that there is much in modern popular 
literature that we dislike, this is a very different thing 
from saying that we prefer the technical banalities dear 
to the pedant, or would set up the standard of a barren 
culture. The popular taste is something n'ot to be scoffed 
at, but to be accounted for. To complain of it is wasted ef- 
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fort; to explain it would be something to the purpose. And 
this we can only do by keeping in mind that vital ideal which 
in spite of every setback the world has contrived to pre- 
serve, and endeavoring to discover what it is — short of that 
ideal, or remote from it — that the modern public wants: 
what taste it is that hundreds of modern authors are try- 
ing to satisfy. 

It is evidently a very various taste, for it is the taste of 
the whole people. Every one in the modern civilized State 
has been taught to read, and almost every one has had the 
written word thrust upon him so that reading has become 
a habit. At every turn the eye falls upon the printed adver- 
tisement, the printed leaflet, the hand- written letter; and 
the habit which is developed by the necessities of life has 
intertwined itself also in the amenities. Newspapers, and 
weekly and monthly periodicals, adapt themselves to the 
tastes of every class in the community. The time is still far 
distant when books will be universally and systematically 
read, but the number of volumes annually distributed has 
increased at least tenfold in the last generation ; and a large 
proportion of this literature must find its way to strata of 
society which fifty years ago read nothing at all. 

It would be too much to expect that these millions of 
recruits to the reading public would be drawn to that lit- 
erature which can be classed with the fine arts. One would 
no more expect them to admire it than one would expect a 
child of five to admire " Hamlet." The astonishing thing 
is, not that so few people appreciate the best literature, 
as that so many — tinder direction — are open to its influence, 
as we may see from the immense sales of those popular 
volumes which Mr. Ernest Rhys and others guarantee to 
be genuine " classics." Unfortunately in the case of re- 
cently written books Mr. Rhys is not always at hand. In 
such cases there is little direction for docile disciples of 
culture excepting such as is given in newspaper reviews, 
and reviews are as likely to misdirect and confuse as to 
encourage and guide. 

But although this considerable and growing public of 
ambitious readers already exists, and may some day come 
to the support of original literature, it is at present easily 
swamped by that heterogeneous public for which the largest 
number of books are provided. That majority, in the na- 
ture of things, is unable to give the concentrated attention, 
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still less the selective appreciation, which literature of the 
higher order requires. There is nothing to encourage them 
to concentrate. The newspaper, the popular magazine, the 
theater, the moving-picture show, and the whole, shifting, 
rapid panorama of modern life discourage concentration. 
There are readers who can only give the odds and ends 
of their time to reading. Most of them are devoting the 
best efforts of their brain and attention to their business, 
household duties, their social and domestic affairs, and they 
turn to books only when their minds are fatigued and in 
need of repose. That is to say, they read not for a re- 
newal of activity, but for distraction. With them, books 
satisfy the desire, not for an enhancement of life, but for 
the forgetting of it. Their literature is. at the most a 
stimulant which excites without giving active play to their 
faculties; it presents nothing which connects with life or 
ideas, nothing even to call forth the effort demanded by 
their practical affairs. 

There are others, for the most part women not of the 
working-class, who support with apparent earnestness the 
purveyors of popular fiction and biography, and even 
patronize poetry and genteel social philosophy. Among 
them are to be found those to whom the sterner actualities 
of life are unfamiliar and repugnant, for whom the practice 
of trifling with books is rather an ornament than an oc- 
cupation, a mode of killing time rather than using it. They 
too read to be distracted, choosing an emasculate literature 
which panders to their essential dilettantism. 

Now those who regard literature as an important thing, 
playing a significant part in the life of a nation, must clear- 
ly seek in it something more positive than a distraction from 
life; for them it must be an addition to life. It must pro- 
vide experience compounded of the same stuff as other 
experiences; but not having the vividness which the direct 
impact of life carries with it, it must gain its vividness by 
an intensity, a fineness, an interest of its own — by a dis- 
tinctive quality distilled into it from the personality of the 
writer. It is imagination which achieves this, the faculty 
so apprehensive of life that it can fashion life into images 
which are projections of the artist, his own stamp upon 
the stuff of life. To such an author literature cannot be 
a mere amusement or profession. It deals with what he 
conceives to be the mfost essential things in the world ; it is 
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his rendering of the world, his perspective; and it is just 
in so far as he has made this, his ideal and real world, 
appreciable also to us, that he has succeeded in his art. 
Such imaginative reconstruction of the facts of life, such 
impregnation of life with fineness, calls for alertness of 
faculty in the reader, demands from him something of that 
eagerness to perceive which characterizes the artist himself. 
But how can the tired worker seeking distraction, or the 
idle dilettante seeking only a drug or a stimulant, muster 
that alertness of faculty and that eagerness to perceive 
which are needed for the appreciation of art? It is not 
to be expected. A coarser appeal will produce all that such 
minds are able to assimilate. For good reading, like good 
writing, requires the energy of men not robbed "of leisure, 
men who can enjoy some respite from the commonplace. 

And yet it often happens, as we shall see, that those who 
have succeeded in distracting the many have put into their 
work some fineness which commends it also to the few. It 
is only in theory that there is a fixed boundary between 
works of art and the works which Philistines enjoy. In 
practice merit and demerit exist side by side; works crude 
in conception reveal a hundred finenesses, and works fine 
in conception reveal crudenesses of execution. And just as 
there are authors who mingle good and bad in. their books, 
so too there are readers who enjoy certain kinds of excel- 
lence though they can be vulgarly excited by the cruder 
devices. And again there are persons who appreciate to 
some extent the most genuine works of art, who in moments 
of fatigue or jaded appetite can be diverted by the mere 
appeal to sensation. 

The clever publisher knows well that the public for whose 
distraction he caters is divided into many classes, and that 
these classes must be attracted each in a special way. For 
the purposes of my argument I group these under five 
different heads, which are probably not exhaustive and cer- 
tainly not mutually exclusive, but correspond, I think, to 
the five chief means of exciting and distracting the multi- 
tude. The two largest classes constantly overlap, consist- 
ing: firstly, of those whose love of sensation is satisfied by 
violent incident: and secondly, of those who are especially 
susceptible to the sentimental appeal. To a third class 
belong those who take pleasure in the agitations of sex feel- 
ing; and to a fourth, those whose sense of humor is tickled 
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by the sallies of the literary clown. The fifth class — a very 
large one — consists of those who are of a habit of mind 
to be excited by sensations which can be associated with 
religion and morality. It is useless to name as a sixth class 
those who are moved by intellectual ideas, for so small a 
class is not the 'objective of the popular author. 

1. All novels must to some extent depend upon incident 
and arrangement of incident, but there is a kind of novel 
which only interests through excitement of events in their 
nature fictitious, even when accidentally true. Any really 
good book which may be spoken of as a " novel of incident " 
will invariably prove to be very much more. To take the 
case of Fielding's Tom Jones, one observes that it is an 
imitation of life which is neither a slavish copying nor a 
make-believe, but a vivid representation of eighteenth- 
century England as Fielding saw it; it is a book which 
presents characters, and itself has a character. Its at- 
mosphere is quite unmistakable. It is not a " slice " out 
of the eighteenth century — there can be no real " slice out 
of life " excepting in life itself. It is Fielding's render- 
ing of the eighteenth century, in particular it is his assertion 
of the physicality (if I may use the term) of life, a direct 
assertion of the boisterous physical vitality which as Field- 
ing presents it and as Marlowe presented it, acquires value 
for the spirit and is acceptable to the imagination. It is 
the original pagan assertion of life, which finds its opposite 
in Euripides' conception of the ascetic Hippolytus; an 
assertion which Pi'opertius repeated in the language of 
mockery when he speaks of a lena as 

" Docta vel Hippolytum Veneri mollire negantem." 

Even Euripides himself was so infected with the pagan view 
that he sees a sort of Nemesis pursuing the hero whom 
the slighted Aphrodite reproaches with lack of reverence 
— religious reverence — for her power. This primitive 
pagan view, crude, non-moral, but essentially sincere, ani- 
mates the story of Tom Jones and gives it a character which 
is lacking in the popular " novel of incident." 

Tom Jones was and is a popular book. But I hope I am 
not wronging the larger mass of mankind when I say that 
those (of the majority) who like Fielding do not like him 
for his unique excellences ; they would be equally pleased if 
puppets instead of vital persons had passed along the same 
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course of exciting events; and that there are others who 
would not read him even if he began writing to-day, because 
his picture of life is too consistent with his imagination, 
and this very tenacity would perturb and irritate the trivial. 
Nevertheless he would have many readers among a large 
minority, just as Mr. Arnold Bennett has to-day — readers 
who can appreciate a story which is direct, vivid, and mainly 
external in treatment. 

But the largest public is for writers like Mr. Cutliffe Hyne 
or Mr. William Le Queux. These more nearly represent 
the popular ideal in a novel of incident. For the former 
I have some respect. He shows ingenuity in his concoction 
of improbable plots. In Captain Kettle there is at least 
s'ome attention to character — of a freakish kind — and some- 
thing of atmosphere which gives it a mock romantic interest. 
It holds the multitude by reason of the thrilling sensations 
extracted from incidents wholly unlike anything possible 
in their lives, but near enough to reported facts to be able 
to astonish and excite them. Such improbable but ingenious- 
ly contrived events are enough to distract them, and if there 
be more in Mr. Hyne's stories imparted by his personal 
eagerness and honesty, it escapes them, or at least does not 
annoy them. 

But this finer quality has been lacking in such of Mr. 
Le Queux 's books as I have chanced to read. I may have 
been unlucky in my selection, and there may be admirable 
qualities in those of his novels which I have not read. But 
in the three 'or four volumes known to me I found that the 
persons were puppets, moving in unnatural situations, meet- 
ing sensational adventures which constituted all that there 
was of an improbable and slenderly connected plot. We 
all know the sort of book. But what is it that makes this 
and others like it popular? There were scenes of spurious 
passion. There were incidents in which action assumed the 
proportions of prodigy. There was vague sensation. In 
one of his novels I found an introduction by Lord Roberts 
warning Englishmen to prepare for the German invasion 
planned by Mr. Le Queux for 1910! History has not yet 
revealed the horror and devastation of that war; but this 
horror and devastation lent to Mr. Le Queux 's book the 
interest which it required. 

Yet the novel which is read mainly for the thrill of the 
incident may be written in a far finer spirit. Most his- 
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torical novels depend mainly upon the vigor of the action. 
The very best historical novelists must be excepted; in 
Scott, for example, as in Fielding, there is so much which 
depends on character and atmosphere that there is always 
much more than thrilling incident to hold the attention. In 
the books of a modern writer like Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer, 
at his best, there is an artistry of composition, a synthetic 
quality in the romance, a unity of pictorial effect which 
give to them a quality of design and exquisiteness ; they 
are a distillation of Mr. Hueffer 's romantic personality. 
But if we consider Mr. Stanley Weyman, we are taking a 
novelist in whom everything depends upon the thrill of 
incident. Still, he has made of his work a fine craft. He 
uses words conscientiously. He has exceptional skill in 
tracing his ingenious plots. He has read history carefully, 
and for the most part adheres faithfully to facts — though I 
believe he is not so well instructed in German as in French 
history. The scrupulousness which refines his work gives 
quality to his narrative, and he can be read with pleasure 
by persons of exacting taste. And again, we might take 
the case of Richard Dehan, author of The Dop Doctor. 
That writer is not innocent of the crudest melodrama. She 
is diffuse, extravagant, formless. But she has imagined 
and created certain characters. She has at moments touched 
profoundly that most rudimentary of all emotions. — the war 
emotion — an emotion which may be experienced intensely 
by every member of an energetic community, and therefore 
affords the basis of a real popular art — just as certain uni- 
versal sentiments afforded the basis of folk-songs, which 
were constantly taken up and molded into fine artistic forms. 
The Dop Doctor is a book compounded of vulgar sensa- 
tionalism on the one hand, and a strange imaginative vigor 
and actuality on the other. 

But the sensibility of the crudest and, it is to be feared, 
the (at present) largest strata of society can be touched, as 
we have seen, by the sheer extravagance of the novel of 
incident, by action distorted out of the proportions of life 
and made astonishing, by violent assaults upon the reader 
calculated to arouse him like pistol-shots, since a more 
moderate appeal would escape his attention. Just as a 
donkey with a hard mouth can only be guided by violent 
jerks upon the reins, so a dull sensibility can only be 
awakened by the harshest literary appeal. Style in such 
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cases must adapt itself to the subject. Redundant words are 
heaped up where one would suffice for the trained intel- 
ligence. A multitude of violent, flamboyant phrases assist 
to the excitement of fever. It is possible, indeed, that some 
rudimentary art-feeling lurks behind this pandemonium of 
crude literature, more probably in cases where lawlessness 
is the result not of indolence, but of some sort of vigor and 
spontaneity. But it should be remembered that the mimetic 
impulses in which art among primitive races is supposed 
to originate are not themselves art; and continually to whet 
the appetite with such primitive exercises is to perpetuate 
the rudimentary condition and stifle the finer faculties. 

2. The sentimental absurdities of Pyramus and Thisbe 
are the occasion of some apt criticism which Shakespeare 
puts into the mouths of Hippolyta and Theseus. 

" Hippolyta. This is the silliest stuff that e'er I heard. 
" Theseus. The best in this kind are but shadows ; and the worst are 
no worse, if imagination amend them. 

" Hippolyta. It must be your imagination then, and not theirs." 

Shakespeare is commenting on the sentimentality which 
is generally pleasing to Quince, Snug, Bottom, and the like. 
If he is mistaken it is in suggesting that this sickliness is 
confined to the company of carpenters and bellows-menders, 
and is not equally to be found am'ong those of the high estate 
of Hermia, Helena, and Hippolyta herself. But it would 
never have done to admit so much before an audience of 
tinkers and tailors, splendidly patronized by a few young 
bloods of noble birth. Sentiment is distinguished from 
sentimentality precisely as Shakespeare suggests. The one 
is concerned with real emotions, the other with shadows. 
The. first is informed by the imagination, the second is de- 
void of it, and is divorced alike from intellect and common 
sense. To touch the chord of sentiment justly and truly 
is one of the most difficult things in literature. Shakespeare 
himself by no means always succeeded. There is often 
an affectation in his lighter love-scenes which destroys the 
impression of sincerity. Even in life one may see how at 
any time the note of sentiment may be turned to absurdity 
by the least discordant element The lover whose tender 
expressions are wholly pleasing to his lady may become an 
object of ridicule before an uninvited audience. 

Sentiment is one of the every-day emotions, fine and light 
in its texture, requiring the tenderest and most delicate 
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treatment, and often it must pass off in laughter. It is 
something less than passion. It is riot concerned with trage- 
dies or crises, but the subtlest apprehensions of what comes 
and goes at every moment of life. It must never be treated 
as if it were passion, or the slender threads of which it con- 
sists will snap, and ridicule will justly reveal the unbal- 
anced judgment of the sentimentalist. Nor must it ever 
be far from laughter, or it will collapse under its own strain, 
and we may be betrayed into thinking that the cynic is the 
best judge of life. It is the imagination exercising itself 
among things real, but not of the first order of importance. 
If you attribute to them that importance, you are guilty of 
false sentiment. The facts of life convict you. 

See how delicately Charles Lamb could hold the balance 
in such an essay as " Dream Children "! Great^grand- 
mother Field is just in her place, upright, graceful, and the 
best of dancers; and Alice's little right foot plays its in- 
voluntary movement in the nick of time; and when Uncle 
John died, the " children fell a-crying " at the narrative and 
asked about the mourning which they were wearing. It is 
all just important enough, just trivial enough, to carry its 
fragile burden of sentiment — so much, and no more. The 
charm is complete. Conceive what Dickens would have 
made of the story if he had been writing it! How sickly 
a fantasy of Paul Dombeys and Little Nells and garrulous 
" wild waves " he would have conjured up for his dream 
children! His dream children — the good ones at any rate 
— were little old people, monstrosities, freaks. Reality re- 
jects monstrosities, and what reality rejects is no subject 
for literature (strictly speaking is no subject at all) save 
when, like goblins and fairies, it assumes the quasi-reality 
of fantasy and dreams. 

I remember a story by a popular modern writer, Mr. E. 
Temple Thurston. It appeared in a volume entitled Thir- 
teen. The author arranged his story with skill. He led up 
to his denouement with admirable stage management. The 
story was about a little boy who understood that his father 
wanted a shop and fifty pounds to buy it with. This amiable 
child sallies forth from his poor quarter of the city and 
tramps to the distant regions where rich people live. Noth- 
ing doubting, he asks for fifty pounds. He receives six- 
pence. He exchanges it for a pair of braces and an 
insurance ticket. He drowns himself with exquisite delib- 
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eration and on the merits of his death and the insurance 
ticket the fifty pounds are forthcoming. 

The defects of the story are obvious. The little hoy has 
no proper place in this world, and his drowning, so far 
from being pathetic, was the best thing that could happen 
to him. For he was a freak, a monstrosity. Even those 
Avho may not accept this view must at least agree that he 
ought to have known better, and deserved a whipping rather 
than the reward of martyrdom and sentimental praise. But 
even if we assume that the boy is a possible creature, and 
that his act in begging for the money was beautiful and 
moving, we cannot escape the objection that the fatal end- 
ing is pitched in a discordant note of tragedy. The tragic 
conclusion is appropriate to a tale of passion, or to a tale 
which arouses a sense of the most urgent things in life. But 
to turn a slender sentiment into a thing of tragedy is to 
pass the limits of sentiment; it cannot carry the burden. 
The conclusion is not true enough to be even shocking. It is 
merely disgusting. 

How is it that this mimicry of sentiment proves effective 
in moving the multitude, when the real thing so often fails 
to please? The answer, I think, is, that the artistic im- 
agination can neither express itself through distorted ob- 
jects, nor can it confuse in one blurred series of images the 
trivial and the urgent; its business being to see life with 
such sense of proportion as the concentrated artistic vision 
of the artist insures. But careless readers do not see ob- 
jects until they are exaggerated out of resemblance to life ; 
the adjustments of the artistic vision are too delicate to 
reach their perceptions. Mr. Thurston's little boy < is seen 
to be very good, and to the sentimentalist his mere good- 
ness is " beautiful." When he tramps across London his 
fatigue is sad, and the sadness of it is beautiful. When 
the rich gentleman gives him sixpence instead of fifty 
pounds, the reader sheds happy, thoughtless tears, and his 
beautiful death at the end is all that he requires as the final 
" assault upon his feelings." The phrase, of course, is 
Stevenson's, and it can hardly be avoided. Popularity re- 
wards the writer who can assault the feelings of his readers, 
and any one who uses a more delicate method must be con- 
tent with a smaller circle of readers. 

It is in this manner, amiably enough, that Miss Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox can conquer America with sentimental 
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poems, as Ian Maclaren once conquered England with senti- 
mental stories. They touch us where the intellect and the 
common sense are in abeyance, and the moral sense is 
steeped in false sentiment. Thus it was that when a sort 
of torpor came upon the intellect and the common sense of 
Mr. A. C. Benson, he, who had been formerly a scholar 
and a friend of literature, became merely a sentimentalist. 
The author of The Sick-abed Lady (Eleanor Halliwell Ab- 
bott) is for the same reason esteemed as highly in America 
as the author of Letters to My Son is esteemed in England. 
The trowel is the instrument with which these honors — and 
these fortunes — are won. 

3. It might seem that the popular literature of love ought 
to have been treated under the same head as that of senti- 
mental literature. But it will become clear not only that 
there can be a popular erotic literature of a quite different 
order, but that I might have subdivided this class into two, 
one concerned with the popular literature of passion, the 
other with that of sensualism. There is, of course, a senti- 
ment of love which is sufficiently considered in the last 
section. But I have made a distinction between sentiment 
and passion, which, for my view is important; and I must 
add the further and more obvious distinction between the 
love passion, which is an intense emotional experience af- 
fecting the imagination no less than the senses, and that 
sex feeling, which in essence is merely sensual. Leaving 
out of count, then, the " sentiment " of love, we have an 
obvious distinction between the literature which deals with 
the love passion and the literature which deals with sensual 
desires. But I do not propose any grandmotherly legis- 
lation which permits one subject to the artist and relegates 
the other to the pornographer. For it is clear that an au- 
thor may deal well or ill with a subject intended to yield 
genuine passion (though in the latter case the popular inter- 
est will attach to the sensational character of the incidents 
rather than to the treatment of passion as such, and a book 
of this kind may be considered as I- have already consid- 
ered the " novel of incident '•')• And again, an author may 
deal well or ill with the sensations of sex; those sensations 
can provide material for fine art. It is a matter of treat- 
ment. Upon feelings of this sort Maupassant based some 
of his most felicitous stories. But Maupassant did not use 
sexual incidents for the sake of sex feeling; for him such 
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incidents were various symbols, flickering images of life, 
incarnations of the brooding spirit of cynicism and scorn. 
We have already seen that to Fielding, for whom they were 
of less special significance on their own account, they were 
presented as assertions of boisterous physical eagerness, 
of delight in energetic life for its own sake. 

It has already become obvious that the tendency of the 
most popular literature is to substitute the cruder sensa- 
tions for the higher emotions and sentiments. We have seen 
how incident is liked for the mere sensation it can afford; 
how sentiment is turned into sentimentality. As a rule in 
discussing inferior literature the higher emotions need be 
taken little into account. But in the case of love it is dif- 
ferent. The average man, by reason of his preoccupation 
and his averageness, is little affected by a variety of fine 
emotions; the hard facts of life smother them. But every 
one can observe that the emotion of love is not only an 
emotion to which most men at a certain age are susceptible, 
but that it seems to present itself, at some time or another, 
in a form finer than that of any other feeling entertained 
by average men. I believe that all observers would agree 
that innumerable men and women who cannot be touched 
in a subtle way by any other emotion (unless we except, 
especially in primitive men, the emotion of war; and then 
it is rather intense than subtle) can be and are so touched 
by the emotion of love. 

Here then we might expect to find the basis for a lit- 
erature which may be both widely popular and at the same 
time finely imagined. Within certain limits I believe the 
love passion does afford such a basis. If we can imagine 
an artist confining himself to this single issue, relying on no 
finenesses outside it, then we might have a work of art which 
men and women, representing in other respects any degree 
of imagination and dullness, might all almost equally en- 
joy. In practice it is seldom that an artist is content to 
confine himself so exclusively to this issue ; it is n'ot in the 
nature of the imaginative temperament to limit itself in this 
way. But I think we have an example approximating to the 
supposed type in Emily Bronte's Wuthering Heights. The 
strenuousness of the love emotion is in this book rendered 
with consummate power, and hence the hold it has over 
men of intelligence and over fools. But in almost every 
other respect the novel is sheer rhetoric and unshapeliness. 
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The novel (or popular biography) which deals not with 
the emotion of love, but the sex sensation, requires little 
discussion. If the object of the writer is to treat such a 
theme with imaginative criticism, well and good. If he in- 
tends only to reproduce the sensation, then it is obvious 
that we have reached the dregs of literature known as por- 
nography. 

4. It is extraordinary that there should be so little humor- 
ous literature distributed among the English-speaking peo- 
ples, for a sense of humor is a boon which has been allotted 
to a very large minority of the human race, and some sense 
of the ridiculous to the majority. It is through his sense of 
what is ridiculous in life, and his power of presenting it 
imaginatively, that Dickens seems to have acquired not only 
a permanent place in English literature, but a popularity 
quite unique among standard English novelists. The jocu- 
larity of Mark Twain is equally dexterous, but it is not so 
completely imagined as the humor of Dickens; it springs 
more often from situation than from character, and to that 
extent belongs more to the accidents than to the essentials 
of life. Mr. W. W. Jacobs deserves a higher place than 
is usually accorded to him in contemporary literature. His 
short stories are excellently contrived within their limits; 
the humor springs from situation and character conjoined. 
When a clever writer is content to confine himself primarily 
to the ridiculous in life, it is possible for him to make his 
effect both for the million and the exacting few. As Wuther- 
ing Heights was popular because it was little more than a 
brilliant presentation of the love passion, so Many Cargoes 
and Light Freights are popular as well as excellent because 
they aim at nothing but the broad effect of laughter. Mr. 
Jacobs is inferior to Dickens because he is a humorist and 
nothing more, and also because he has an infinitely nar- 
rower range. His art is one which presents but a single 
aspect of life, and suggests no ambition to exhibit a large 
grasp upon life as a whole. Nevertheless he has succeeded 
exactly in what he set out to do, and he affords us an ex- 
ample of an author who is both an artist and a novelist of 
vast popular repute. 

But have any of Mr. Jacobs 's books, or any of Dickens's, 

enjoyed greater popularity than fell to Mr. Jerome's Three 

Men in a Boat? In this book the humor sprang in no sense 

out of character; nor did it even spring out of situations 

you cxovn. — no. 690 44 
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contrived with especial skill. It consisted of a series of 
ludicrous impressions such as that of a man sitting on a 
pat of butter. Well, a man sitting on a pat of butter is a 
funny thing — when it happens naturally in life. But a col- 
lection of incidents, each of which might be funny if it 
happened among the accidents of life, are a poor s'ource of 
entertainment when strung together without the life which 
makes them real. It should be remembered that what is 
an accident in life ceases to be an accident when it is in- 
vented in a story. A writer must needs supply from the 
imagination something which may give the artistic effect of 
accident. Even farce misses its true effects if it contains 
no verisimilitude. To see your friend sitting on a pat of 
butter is amusing; to listen to an invented account of be- 
smeared garments is not amusing; for it misses the amus- 
ing point — which was the fact of its happening. But the 
admirers of Three Men in a Boat see only trousers and 
butter, trousers and butter; and they find nothing offensive 
in the manner in which this incongruity has been thrust 
upon their sight. Their complacent minds receive this funny 
visual impression because they do not perceive the glaring 
artifice which for another banishes the humor. 

5. Morality among the Anglo-Saxon races is a popular 
theme. It can cover a multitude of artistic sins. Religion 
is popular in all countries, and is not always associated 
with good morals; but in England and the United States 
good religion and good morals fall under the same hierarchy. 
Both have their corresponding sensations and emotions. 
We may see them violently operative at revival meetings, 
distracting agents which are sometimes indeed so powerful 
as to lead to extraordinary reactions. It is difficult to at- 
tain the same violence with the written as with the spoken 
word, but if any living novelist has succeeded in attaining 
the effect of pandemonium through the use of religious and 
moral subjects, it is Miss Marie Corelli. As proxime accessit 
I might name Mr. Hall Caine. By the same methods Mr. 
Guy Thorne (alias Ranger Gull) attained, with the pulpit 
assistance of the Bishop of London, a sensational popular 
success in When It Was Dark. There have also been many 
fine writers who did not aim at spurious effects, but re- 
ceived praise by reason of their " moral tone " in circles 
where they would never have received it on the grounds of 
literary excellence. If Ge'orge Eliot had not been a moralist 
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she would not have been so popular in England and Amer- 
ica. If Ruskin had not been primarily a preacher he could 
never have wielded his vast influence. Tennyson was be- 
loved as much for his moralism as for his sweetness; and 
to-day so admirable a writer as Mr. John Galsworthy is 
even in " serious " circles regarded as a serious novelist 
mainly because he is a critic of morals. Mr. John Mase- 
field wrote many novels and plays in which he showed singu- 
lar fineness of feeling and beauty of style. But when he 
wrote an unbeautiful poem called " The Everlasting 
Mercy " — a story of thrilling incident with an admirable 
moral — lo ! his popular reputation was made ! People could 
understand a story of sensational incident. They could 
understand the moral. They flattered themselves that they 
were enjoying poetry. 

If any one should reproach me with adopting the tone 
of that odious thing, the " superior person," and should 
declare that I underestimate the intelligence and good sense 
of the majority of readers, my reply is that the finest lit- 
erature is not that which is most read, and I am compelled 
to conclude that the finest ideas are not those which are 
most often embraced. To assert this is not to disparage 
the common sense and the practical intelligence of the mass 
of mankind. I believe that they are capable of vast activity 
and eagerness, much of which runs to waste through the 
fatigues of excessive labor, much, through lack of training 
and mental stimulus, can find no congenial outlet through 
the mysterious processes of art. The outlet which the ma- 
jority of men find for their superfluous energy is not through 
the channel of fine ideas. Such literature as they read is 
for distraction and not for the vigorous use of their faculties. 
It cannot be otherwise. That is the condition imposed by 
the fragmentary education alone vouchsafed to the majority 
of men and women, giving them n'o more than that modicum 
of learning which is a dangerous thing. And it is a mat- 
ter of supreme importance because this new reading habit 
of the million has turned the energies of authors and pub- 
lishers from the few to the many. It has introduced into 
the literary profession a demagogic habit, and has set up 
a quantitative instead of a qualitative standard. 

R. A. Scott-James. 



